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PREFACE 



This report on a special manpower project was prepared under a contract 
with the Office of Manpower Administration, U.S. Department of Labor, 
under the authority of the Manpower Development and Training Act. Or- 
ganizations undertaking such projects under Government sponsorship are 
encouraged to express their own judgment freely. Therefore, points of 
view or opinions stated in this document do not necessarily represent 
the official position or policy of the Department of Labor. 
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PURPOSE AMD BACKGROUND 



This report documents the findings of a project designed to determine 
the techniques and services which are necessary to prepare marginal, 
hard-core unemployed residents of small rural communities to live and 
work in large urban areas# 

The rationale is that services must be developed which will make it pos- 
sible to intervene in the current national manpower problem which finds 
an oversupply of workers in many rural areas of the country while at 
the same time there are large numbers of unfilled jobs in urban areas. 
This surplus of workers in our rural areas lias created an intense com- 
petition for the few jobs which are available. For skilled and person- 
ally resourceful individuals this competition has posed no insurmount- 
able problem as they have been able to move to where jobs are more abun- 
dant. Many with special problems, however, are not so adequate nor re- 
sourceful and have consequently r emai ned in these small communities. 

They face the d-ngnimfl of being marginal workers in communities which 
have little or no work to offer. The end result is that most rural com- 
munities now have growing pools of chronically unemployed and marginal 
workers. 

Under provisions of the Manpower Development and Tr ain i n g Act (Public 
Law 87-4*15), the U.S. Department of Labor funded several Labor Mobility 
Demonstration Projects throughout the country in order to assess the 
efficacy of instituting a relocation program as part of an effort to 
relieve the conditions in the small rural communities. 

This project, one of those funded, differed from others in that it in- 
volved the cooperative efforts of a state employment security agency, 
which selected the potential relocatees, and a private, non-profit 
agency which provided those selected with a wide range of rehabilita- 
tion services in the demand area to help them relocate and find work 
in a large metropolitan area. 




SUMMARY 



Between July, 1966 and June, 1967, the Minneapolis Rehabilitation Center 
attempted to prepare a sample of 80 unemployed residents of small com- 
munities in Northern Minnesota to live and work in the metropolitan 
Minneapolis- St. Paul area. 

A potential relocatee was selected for project services in the supply 
community after having met each of the following criteria. The person 
must: 

a) be unemployed and without a reasonable expectation of 
obtaining suitable local employment, 

b) be unable to obtain significant benefit from any other State 
Employment Service program or other local services, 

c) have an expressed interest in the rehabilitation and 
relocation services offered through the project, 

d) be in need of special services to relocate and secure 
employment. 

Heads of households in the sample were then referred to the Minneapolis 
Rehabilitation Center (MRC) where they were provided intensive, compre- 
hensive evaluation and treatment services to deal with their social, 
vocational, and psychological problems. In addition, they were provided 
a wide variety of services to facilitate their integration into the new 
community. These services included tours of urban industries, help in 
learning how to find work in a large city, help in finding housing, etc. 

At the conclusion of these services, those in the sample were assisted 
to secure suitable employment in the Minneapolis-St . Paul area. After 
demonstrating job stability, clients were relocated (provided the finan- 
cial assistance necessary to move their families and household goods to 
the urban area). 

Of the 80 clients who started the MRC program, 46 or 58%, were enabled 
to relocate to the urban area. At a point two months after relocating, 
only one of the 46 had returned to the supply area community (compared 
to the national return rate of approximately 20%) . 

Slightly less than one-half of the sample, 34 of 80, did not relocate. 

18 of these who did not relocate voluntarily terminated the program 
prior to relocation. Typically, those who thus "dropped out" of the 
program lacked sufficient interest or motivation to make the changes 
in their behavior necessary to enable them to secure employment and 
relocate to an urban area. 



16 of the 80 who started the program were considered by project staff 
as not feasible for continuous competitive employment and/or indepen- 
dent living in a large urban area and were counseled out of the program 
prior to relocation. These H counsel outs 11 were then assisted to find 
other alternatives such as sheltered work, long-term work adjustment 
training, skill trai n i n g, etc. Typically, the counsel outs were found 
to have social, psychiatric, or medical problems of such severity that 
it became obvious they could not cope with the demands of working and 
living in a large metropolitan community. 

Although the complete report documents a number of interesting findings, 
our primary conclusions are as follows: 

1. The majority of the clients were unemployed in their home 
area because of the interaction of their own inadequate be- 
havior and a highly restrictive job market. 

2. The most common problems of both those who relocated and 
those who did not were: 

a. Lack of an appropriate job goal. 

b. Poor job-seeking behaviors. 

c. Poor job retention due to personality problems. 

d. Severe financial problems brought about by intermittent 
work, financial irresponsibility, and over-extension 
by lending agencies. 

e. Chronic family stress. 

f. Behavior that typified an attitude that the responsi- 
bility for the cause and solution of their problems be- 
longed to others. 

3. In their home community the clients were unable to obtain the 
assistance necessary to overcome their problems because those 
resources which do exist are unable to provide the multi- 
faceted services which are necessary for multi-problem people. 

4. Many of the marginal citizens of small, rural communities do 
want the opportunity for a new start and are willing to relo- 
cate to a large city to get it. 

5. Despite their willingness to move, the clients required costly ; 
extensive services directed at a variety of problems, in order 
to make relocation feasible. In effect, through relocation, 
the project was able to change the environment for those who 
could be assisted to make the necessary changes in their own 
behavior. 
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6. Weekly MDTA Training and Subsistence allowances and Relocation 
Assistance grants were essential as they functioned as an 
incentive to enter and remain in the program and they provided 
the client with the financial support necessary to enter the 
urban labor market. A basic reason why many clients had not 
sought work in the city before was the absence of reserve funds 
to support even a brief period of job search. 

7. The majority of the families who relocated are involved, in 
a positive sense, in a cultural change of major proportion. 

They have moved from a world dominated by rural, seasonal work 
to a world of urban, year-round work. 2-bst families are now 
in the process of transition from an impoverished class to the 
stable working class. The children will be maturing in a fam- 
ily environment with a steadily employed head as a model. The 
impact to the worker and his family of a steady, adequate pay- 
check will affect both intrafamily relations and relations to 
the wider community. 

In short, relocation can be a viable tool for use with this population. 

It seems clear, however, that financial assistance for relocation must 
be coupled with extensive services that s imult aneously deal with the 
characteristic complex of interrelated life problems. 
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j CHARACTERISTICS OF CLIENTS HHO STARTED THE PROGRAM 

' Probably the most significant project finding is the multi-problem nature 

of the clients and the relationship between these problems, the labor mar- 
ket, and the clients 1 marginality in a small c ommun ity. 

A picture of the clients and their problems can be seen by an analysis of 
selected characteristics of the 80 who started the rehabilitation and re- 
location program. (The term "client" will be used throughout this report 
to refer to those people seen by the Minneapolis Rehabilitation Center 
j rather than ‘'trainee" which typically refers to people in formal occupa- 

tional training programs.) 

j A. EMPLOYMENT HISTORY 

Table I below indicates that the last job for almost half of the 
J clients was of a seasonal nature. 

Table I 



LAST JOB HELD PRIOR TO THE PROJECT 





Job Area 


Per Cent 


Average Salary Per Hr. 


[ 


Clerical (office, sales) 


Gp 


$2.25 




Service (dishwasher, janitor) 


16% 


$1.53 




Seasonal Labor (pulp cutter) 


AS% 


$2.10 


- 


Factory (assembly, mach.oper.) 


19% 


$2.13 




Odd jobs (car wash, baby sitting) 


5% 


$ .96 




Mis cellaneous 


A% 


$1.52 


i 


No previous work 


2% 





55% of the seasonal jobs were in construction with the remainder in 
tourist and forestry— related areas. Only one client was engaged in 
farming at the time of his referral. 

Expecting that the clients would be paid rather poorly, an unexpected 
finding was the average salary on their last job of $1.94 per hour. 

The importance of salary is markedly diminished, however, when Table II 
and Table III are analyzed. Table II shows that 60% of the clients 
held their last job for less than four months. This is in obvious con- 
trast to the national average of 4.5 years. 

Table II 

LENGTH OF TIME ON LAST JOB 



Length 


Per Cent 


Less than 4 months 


61 % 


4 to 12 months 


20% 


More than 12 months 


19% 
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A further indicator of the intermittent nature of employment for the 
clients is the finding that the average client had been out of work 
for five months from the end of his last job to the date of referral 
to the project. 

In summary, the clients tended to be briefly employed in relatively 
good-paying, seasonal jobs with length y periods of unemployment be- 
tween jobs. 

B. FINANCIAL CONDITION 

Table III gives the yearly income figure for the projects clients 
and their families. 

Table III 

TOTAL FAMILY INCOME 



Income 


Per Cent 


Under $1200 


9 % 


$1200 to $2999 


42 % 


$3000 to $4999 


31 % 


$5000 to $6999 


as 


$7000 or more 


4 % 



Slightly more than half could be considered to be at the poverty 
level with an income of less than $3,000 during the? year prior to 
referral. This figure includes money from all sources. 40$ of the 
clients received Unemployment Compensation during the year prior to 
referral. 55$ of the clients received welfare or other public assis- 
tance during the one year period prior to referral. About one-fourth 
of those received more than $1,000. 

The fact that 80 % of the clients had no reserve funds of any kind is a 
further indicator of their poor financial condition. A distressing 
financial squeeze is evident when their limited income and lack of re- 
serve funds is compared to the finding that nearly 40$ owe more than 
$500 and 10$ more than $3,000, mostly to doctors, hospitals, and small 
loan companies. These figures are minimal estimates of indebtedness 
as many clients were reluctant to discuss their financial plight at 
the time the information was collected. The large amounts owed to med- 
ical resources is surprising, since, with their limited income, the 
clients would seem to be eligible for medical assistance through their 
local co unt y welfare department. The project's experience indicates 
that the clients did not receive this assistance because of misinter- 
pretation of county policy by some caseworkers. 

Our conclusion is that the clients are heavily in debt with an unsta- 
ble limited income. Thus, without financial help, they would be unable 
to sustain even a brief job search in an area where jobs are more 
abundant . 
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C. EDUCATION 

The average number of years of for mal schooling completed by the 
clients was 9.4. Table IV gives the distribution. 

Table IV 

EDUCATION 

N=80 



Last Grade Completed 


Number 


Per Cent 


. Less than" 8 


9 


11% 


8 to 11 


51 


64% 


12 or more 


20 


25% 



A comparison can be made with information from the I960 United States 
Census for persons 25 years of age or older. The clients in "the pro- 
ject had: less average years of schooling (9.4 versus 10.6), less 

than one-half the percentage of high school graduates (25% versus 52%) j 
a slightly smaller percentage of those with less than an eighth grade 
education (11% versus 15%). Educational level was not found to be 
related to whether or not a client relocated. 

Analysis was also made of special job training which clients may have 
been exposed to. 32 of the 80 clients had special job training in the 
past with more than half of those completing the course. 9 of the 32 
were previously involved with MDTA training. Whether or not a client 
had previous job training was also not related to outcome in this pro- 
ject. 

D. READING SKILL 

As a measure of reading proficiency, the Gates Reading Survey was ad- 
ministered. The average reading comprehension score was at the 7.9 
grade level for those tested. National surveys of reading skill place 
the average at the eighth grade level. 

A reading comprehension score below the sixth grade level is considered 
to be a vocational handicap as some degree of literacy is required to 
obtain most jobs. 26% of the clients scored below this level. 20% of 
those who eventually relocated read at less than a sixth grade level, 
while 35% of those who did not relocate were in this category. Thus, 
reading deficiencies were moderately related to out-come in the project. 

E. COMPUTATION SKILL 

A Wide Range Achievement Test was also administered to the clients to 
determine their ability to do basic computation — add, subtract, mul- 
tiply, and divide. Although these skills are not always necessary to get a 
job, the lack of the skills may restrict occupational mobility. 
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The average arithmetic score was at the 6.7 grade level for those 
tested. A score at the fifth graie level or above is necessary to do 
basic computation. 26,p of all clients scored below this level. These 
scores were also related to project outcome. 19 p of those 1*0 relo- 
cated could not do basic computation, while l£& of those who dropped 

out and 31/° of those who were counseled out of relocation could not do 
basic computation. 

In summary, about i of the sample had serious deficiencies in reading 
and arithmetic - deficiencies which were related to success or failur e 
iu our attempts to relocate them. Both deficiencies were present in 
about one -h a lf of these clients. 



IriTELLECTUAL FUNCTIONING 

The Army General Classification Test was administered to the clients 
in order to assess their general level of intellectual functioning. 
The average AGCT score of the sample was 99, with 6 $% of the scorfs 
etween 80 and 118. The range of scores was 50 to 134. This distri- 
bution of scores is remarkably similar to the distribution of scores 
of the general population. 

MISCELLANEOUS DESOGRAPHIC VARIABLES 

1. Age 

Table V shows the age distribution of the 80 clients who started 
the program. For comparison purposes, the last column reflects 
the age of those who relocated. 

Table V 



2 . 



All Clients 



Relocated 



Category . 


Number Per Cent 


Number Per Cent 


20 or less 

21 to 44 
45 or more 


12 1556 

48 60 % 

20 25 % 


S 17 % 

29 63 % 

9 20 % 



The average age of the clients was 30 with a range of 17—55 
was not related to successful outcome in the project 



Sex 



In the sample, B 5 % were male and 15g female. The typical distri- 
1 ' Il ? neso ta unemployment insurance claimants is 75 % male 
^ dlff erence between the two distributions is 
n relat ? d to the rel ° cation aspects of the program which 

could be expected to reach more male heads of famili es Sex was 
not found to be related to outcome. 



3. Marital Status 
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The Project found a difference in the marital status of those who 
dropped out as compared to those who successfully relocated and 
those who were returned to the supply area by the project (coun- 
seled out). Table VI points up these differences. 

Table VI 
Marital Status 



i Married 

*— '■ 1 ■ 

* 

j Number Per Cent 



Single 



A 

Number Per Cent 



» i— 

( 

4 

f 

Relocated ! 


21 


50% 


17 


65 ? 


Counseled Out j 


6 


14? 


6 


23 ? 


Dropped Out j 


15 


36? 


3 


12 ? 


Total j 


42 




26 





j Other 
Number Per Cent 



8 

4 

0 

12 



672 

332 

0 



The high percentage of !, drop outs” who were married seems to be re- 
lated to family problems which developed after the husband left home 
to begin the project program. The distribution of marital status for 
all clients was: married-522, single-332, other (divorced, widowed, 

separated) -152. A recent study based on a random sampling of unem- 
ployed persons in Minnesota found over 702 married. 

4. Number of Dependents 

The average number of dependents in the sample, including the client, 
was 3.2 with a range of 1 to 14. One-fourth had more than five de- 
pendents. This finding, when combined with the clients previously 
noted limited income and lack of reserve funds, helps to explain why 
they have not been able to relocate on their own. 

PHYSICAL, SOCIAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 

1 . Physical 

192 had a physical problem which was found to affect vocational plan- 
ning. The most frequently encountered physical problem was gross 
obesity which had led to hypertension. The end result was an in- 
ability to successfully pass physical examinations for employment. 

2. Psychological 

Case history information was analyzed in an attempt to determine the 
incidence of previously identified mental illness. One-third of the 
clients had a previously applied psychiatric diagnosis. More than 
half of these had received treatment for their disorder at state men- 
tal hospitals or mental hygiene clinics. This percentage probably 
represents a minimal figure of psychiatric distress as many of the 
clients with obvious mental problems had successfully avoided treat- 
ment in the past. 
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3. Social 

The two social problems studied were the incidence of severe drink- 
ing problems and illegal activity. The casework staff considered 
38/5 of the clients to have a current drinking problem of such sever- 
ity that it affected the clients 1 ability to get and hold a job. 

A large number of these clients had histories of repeated hospital- 
izations for chronic alcoholism. 

‘ The other indicator of social pathology which was studied was in- 
volvement in criminal activities other than minor traffic offenses. 

It was found that 35$ of the clients had engaged in anti-social be- 
havior that had reached the attention of the courts. 

In s umma ry, 75$ of the clients in the sample were found to have one 
of the measured physical, social, or psychological problems with such 
severity that the problem significantly affected vocational planning. 
A further grasp of the multi-problem nature of the clients can be 
obtained by noting that, of the 75$ mentioned above, 57$ had problems 
in more than one of the three areas. 



THE LABOR MARKET 

Analysis of the employment opportunities for competent, adequate workers 
is essential to understanding the employment problems of the unskilled 
and inadequate in a highly competitive labor market. 

In the twenty— four county northern half of Minnesota — which constituted 
the project’s supply area - the primary employment opportunities are in 
mining, construction, paper manufacturing, forestry, and tourist-related 
industries. Due to the seasonal nature of these industries, the unem- 
ployment rate reaches 23.5$ of the labor force in some counties during 
the winter months. Supply and demand area monthly unemployment rates dur- 
ing the period of project operations are compared in Table VII. 

Table VII 

MONTHLY WIEMFLOYMEHT RATES 
July 1966 - June 1967 



Supply Area 
Demand Area 



The average unemployment rate in the supply area was 7.2$ of the labor 
force in contrast to 2.0$ in the five county Minneapolis-St. Paul area. 
The difference in rates is between Depression level unemployment and 
"full employment” . Particularly important to an understanding of the 
extent of supply area unemployment is a comparison of the rates during 
the months of February through April. During those months the rate 
rises to an average of 11.5$. The intensity of competition for jobs in 
the supply area thus becomes obvious. 
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May June 
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THE COMMUNITY 

In order to further assess the factors which might be associated with 
relocation, the project studied various characteristics of the clients 
in relation to the supply area community in which they were living. 

A. GEOGRAPHICAL MOBILITY 

The small town, hard-core unemployed are not a geographically 
mobile group. 41 % were born in the community in which they 
were living at the time of referral. Of those who were not born 
in the community where they were living, 55 % were born in a 
community less than 200 miles away. 

The majority had taken trips 100 miles away from home five or 
less times in the five years prior to referral - an average of 
only one a year. This is not unexpected. Nevertheless, it points 
to their lack of exposure to other ways of life. 

B. LIVING SITUATION 

Table VIII below gives the housing arrangements of the clients 
at the time of referral to the project. 

Table VIII 

HOUSING ARRMIGMENTS 
N=80 



Arrangement 


Number 


Per Cent 


Own Home Outright 


4 


5 % 


Buying Home 


6 


8# 


Renting, Leasing 


47 


59# 


Living Rent Free 


23 


29# 



Almost 30 % of the clients were dependent on parents and in-laws 
for a place to live. 

C.TIES TO THE COMMUNITY 

Almost without exception the clients in the sample were not social 
participants in their home community. Few belonged to any groups. 
Most no longer attended church. They, rather realistically, per- 
ceived themselves as outcasts in the community and were not in- 
volved in any of its activities. 

91 % of the clients saw the lack of employment opportunities as the 
primary disadvantage of remaining in the community. In spite of 
this, well over half of the clients said they would prefer not to 
remain in the community, even if they could find a job. 



When asked to cite advantages of remaining in the home community, 
those who eventually relocated and those who did not responded 
differently. The key difference is summarized in Table IX below. 



Table IX 

ADVANTAGES OF REMAINING IN SUPPLY AREA COMMUNITY 



Project Outcome 


Family Considerations 


Community Considerations 


Relocated 


27 % 


57 % 


Not Relocated 


64$ 


21 % 



The majority of clients who did not relocate gave "family con- 
siderations" as the primary advantage of remaining in the com- 
munity. This is probably related to the finding that 83% of 
those who dropped out of the project before relocating were 
married. "Community considerations" refers to such things as 
church activities, nearness of schools, etc. 

The clients had thought of the possibility of relocating before. 
94$ said they had considered moving prior to the project. 62;© 
cited lack of funds as the primary reason why they did not follow 
through. 

Although related to the selection process, an unexpected finding 
relates to the long-held belief that people from small communities 
do not want to move to large urban areas. More than two-thirds 
of the projects clients were from small communities. Yet, when 
asked if they had a strong preference for the size of the com- 
munity in which they wanted to live, only one-fourth wanted to 
live in a small community again. 35 % had a strong preference 
for moving to a large city. 

D. COMMUNITY SERVICES 

Excluding the State Employment Service, 74$ of the clients had 
been active with one or more agencies in their community such as 
county welfare departments, mental hygiene clinics, etc. This 
figure reflects to some degree the amount of community services 
needed by these clients. Although most had received help, this 
help us ually terminated when the client was working. Their 
social and vocational problems obviously persisted beyond that 
point. 

Each of these agencies has its own objectives and services which 
meet the needs of the majority of the community. The key prob- 
lem would appear to be the lack of coordinated social, vocational, 
and psychological services which are necessary for this kind of 
multi-problem population. 
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E. MOTIVATION TO RELOCATE 

The preceding sections have documented the multi-problem nature 
of the clients; the intense competition for jobs in the small 
town; and the desire to relocate of the majority of the clients. 
Some of the "push" factors uhich seem to be associated with 
their desire to relocate are: 

1. No local employment : 91$ of the clients gave lack of local 
job opportunities ^as the primary reason for wanting to move. 
The importance of this factor is unquestioned. More inten- 
sive analy sis, however, reveals additional factors which 
were often operating. 

2. Dependence on relatives : 30$ of the clients were living rent 
free, us ually with parents and in-laws. For these clients, 
the psychological stress which comes from being unemployed 
and dependent on relatives was a major incentive to move. 

3. The stigma of welfare assistance : Many of the clients had 
received extensive welfare assistance over the years. The 
stigma which is attached to being a chronic welfare recipient 
in a small town was a common push factor. For several young 
people, "like father-like son" generalizations were already 
effecting their ability to get jobs. 

4. Poor reputation among employers : Word of poor job performance 
and inappropriate social behavior travels quickly from one 
employer to another in a small town. As a consequence, em- 
ployers were reluctant to hire the clients except for short- 
term, menial jobs. The clients knew that a host of sins in 
their job histories could be avoided in a large city where 
workers are in high demand and references would not be in- 
vestigated. 

5. Desire to reunite the family : In a small number of cases, 
the wives had become disenchanted with tneir husbands and 
left the home until the husband "straightened out". These 
men saw relocation to an area of abundant jobs as an oppor- 
tunity to bring the family together again. 

In short, many of the clients thought that relocating to a large 
community would give them an opportunity to start over with a^ 
clean slate. Thus, the project found the clients had the desire 

to move. 
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SERVICE? 



PROVIDED 



The pro j ect ' s program of services con be divided into 6 phases: 

1 . Selection and Referral 

2. Screening 

3. Orientation, Diagnosis, and Preparation 

4. Team Rehabilitation Services 

5. Job-Seeking and Relocation 

6. Follow-Up 



The following flow chart Illustrates where the services were provided, 
the sequence of programming, and the approximate amounts of time involved 
in each phase# 



Supply Area: 




l(W 2 weeks | 



(2 weeks) 



Demand Area: 



1 week 4 weeks _ 5 weeks 



Orientation 




Team 




Job Seeking 






Diagnosis 

Preparation 

f 


* 


Rehabilitation 

Services 


. 


and 

Relocation 




Follow-Up 



The next sections of the report will document the services provided and 
results in each of these 6 phases. 

PHASE 1 - SELECTION AND REFERRAL 
A. Services Provided 

Selection and referral of appropriate clients was the responsibility 
of the 12 supply area Local Offices of the Minnesota State Employment 
Service (MSES). In order to make the existence of the projects ser- 
vices known to potential relocatees,.. various media of publicity were 
utilized: 

1. Radio and newspaper announcements. 

2. Discussions with County Welfare Department and Community 
Action Program personnel. 

3. Counter-top display signs. 

4. Hand outs for potential clients describing project services. 

An applicant was referred to the Minneapolis Rehabilitation Center 
(MRC; if he met the following eligibility criteria: 

1. Either sex, age 17-55 

2. Unemployed 

3. Registered with the LISES and unable to obtain significant 
benefit from any other MSES program. 

4. No progressive or terminal medical problem. 

5. Had the potential for at least 5 years of work in the 
demand area. 

6. MRC services would not conflict with those offered by other 
community agencies. 





B. Findings 

A total of 197 people were referred to the project by the MSES . 

The number of referrals each month was highly variable. 

It was anticipated that the higher percentage of unemployed during 
the winter months would result in a greater number of referrals from 
December through March. In fact, fewer referrals were made.. This 
seemed to be the result of two factors: 

1. A heavy increase in Unemployment Compensation claims acti- 
vity during those months which utilized previously available 
MSES staff time. 

2. Shortages of personnel in some MSES offices. 

The number of referrals each month ranged from a high of 44 to a low 
of 6. Consequently, after several months, the supply area was expanded 
to include another 9 counties served by 3 Local Offices. 

A disproportionate number were referred from the city where the Local 
Office is located. 

In the supply area, 34# of the total population live in a city with an 
MSES Local Office. However, 67# of the referrals lived in cities with 
Local Offices. Our conclusion is that people in areas remote to Local 
Offices were less likely to learn of the existence of the project's 
services. Typically in these remote areas only itinerant unemployment 
compensation claims services are provided by ES personnel. 

Insufficient information provided to Local Offices. 

Comments received from Local Office personnel indicate that their pri- 
mary problem with the project was a lack of sufficient information about 
the MRC, the project program, and eligibility requirements. This re- 
sulted in their referral of many clients who were not eligible for ser- 
vices or who were not really interested in beginning a rehabilitation 
and relocation program. 



PHASE 2 - SCREENING 



A. Services Provided 

After referral information was received, an MRC staff member made 
arrangements to interview the client in the Local Office. At that 
time, various forms were completed; the MRC program was explained; 
and the client's interest in and ability to profit by the services 
were assessed. If the client was accepted for services, a date was 
assigned to the client for reporting to the MRC and temporary housing 
near the Center ms arranged. If the client was not accepted for ser- 
vices, other recommendations were made. Midway through the project, 
it was decided to alter the screening procedure. Clients from se- 
lected Local Offices were screened at the MRC in the demand area, 
rather than in the supply area. 
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B. Findings 

The disposition at screening of the 197 referred clients can be seen 
in Table X below. 

Table X 

SCREENING OUTCOME 
Total Humber Referred =197 



Outcome 


Number 


Per Cent 


Ho Show for Screening 


31 


16 /j 


Hot interested at Screening 


11 


6£> 


Rejected for Services 


61 


31* 


Accepted for MRC Services 


94 





Low referral to acceptance ratio 

Table X shows that slightly more than one-half of the clients refer: id 
were either not interested in the services or were rejected for sei 
vices. The primary reason for rejection was failure to meet the eligi- 
bility requirements. It was felt that in many of these cases, the 
appropriateness of other MSES programs had not been sufficiently con- 
sidered. In addition, a number of applicants were rejected because 
they appeared to be in need of and eligible for the services of existing 
supply area agencies such as the Minnesota Division of Vocational Re- 
habilitation. 

The reason for many of the problems encountered was that MSES personnel 
did not have sufficient information about the project in order to make 
the decision as to which clients were appropriate for referral. In 
addition, the responsibilities of the ES to administer a large number 
of programs with no increase in staff in rural areas makes appropriate 
program selection more difficult. 

Lack of assessment of spouses commitment to relocation 
Findings in subsequent phases indicate that the spouse should be in- 
volved in the initial screening. In several cases, the commitment of 
the wife to relocation was assumed because of the husband’s interest. 
Later, it was found that the wife may not have been as committed to 
relocate as her husband. 

Need for screening in demand area 

The following results were obtained by the change in the screening pro- 
cedure in which some clients were screened in the demand area rather 
than in the supply area: 

1 . Screening and orientation were much more thorough in the demand 
area because of the increased amount of staff time available. 

2. Clients willing to travel to the demand area for screening were 
found to be more concerned about their situation and more com- 
mitted to doing something about it. In essence, travel to the 
MRC operated as a self -screening device. 

3. The costs of screening were reduced by limiting the need for 
time-consuming, long distance MRC staff travel. In only a 
limited number of cases were there no local resources for the 
client to use to finance his screening travel. In those few 
cases, the travel costs were paid by MRC. 



PHASE 3 - ORIENTATION, DIAGNOSIS, AND PREPARATION 



A. Services Provided 

This initial phase of MRC treatment began approximately two weeks 
after the client was screened and lasted for one week. Clients spent 
the first two days in a group orientation program which was designed 
to familiarize them with the new community; project purposes and re- 
quirements; and the MRC program. In addition to a tour of the city, 
the clients typically toured at least two urban factories. 

The last three days of the first week were spent in a group work pro- 
gram which had three objectives: 

1. Diagnosis - determine the key factors which contributed to 

the client's unemployment. 

2. Information - provide the client with information concerning 

the relationship between his current vocational 
situation and the services available to him at 
the MRC. 

3. Preparation - prepare the client to actively seek out and use 

those services which he determined were neces- 
sary to accomplish his rehabilitation. 

B. Findings 

Table X showed that 94 clients were accepted at screening for MRC 
services. A total of 80 clients actually reported to the MRC for 
the start of their rehabilitation and relocation program. The 14 
clients who did not start either obtained employment in their home 
area or were unable to sustain a commitment to relocation. It was 
found that a much smaller percentage of those who were screened in 
the demand area failed to start the MRC program. 

Most clients began the MRC program in a state of high anxiety 
This anxiety seemed to result from the unknowns involved in entering 
a rehabilitation program and relocating to a large new community. 

It was found that the anxiety was usually reduced to a manageable 
level by provision of extensive, concrete orientation and prepara- 
tion services. 

Factory tours were found to be helpful 

These tours offered many clients who had spent their entire working 
lives in outdoor jobs their first opportunity to see people working 
in factories. 

Reasons for unemployment 

The MRC staff found that the client's vocational problems typically 
were in one or more of three areas. 

1. Lack of or inappropriate vocational objective. The clients 
frequently did not know what kind of job they should apply 
for. 



2. Poor job-seeking behavior. Most of the clients did not look 
for work with sufficient frequency when unemployed. In addi- 
tion, the majority of the clients did not know how to ade- 
quately explain their skills to an employer in a job interview. 
Most also had difficulty in explaining negative factors in 
their background such as discharges, long periods of unem- 
ployment, etc. 

3. Poor job retention. The problems found in this area typically 
included excessive absences, poor punctuality, and poor rela- 
tionships with supervisors or co-workers. In addition, many 
clients had problems with the quantity or quality of work they 
produced. 

These behaviors typically resulted in short periods of employment with 
increasingly greater periods of unemployment between jobs. 

Tendency to externalize responsibility for the cause of and solution 
to their problems . 

One of the most difficult tasks in preparing the clients for rehabili- 
tation services was assisting them to accept this responsibility. Typ- 
ically, the clients blamed their problems on lack of a high school 
diploma, no training, bad foremen, caseworkers, etc. The ability to 
assume personal responsibility seems to be the primary factor which 
differentiates those who later relocated from those who did not. 

PHASE 4 - TEAM REHABILITATION SERVICES 

Immediately after completion of the Orientation, Diagnosis, and Prep- 
aration phase, each client was assigned to one of four MRC treatment 
teams and began the Team Rehabilitation Services phase of the program. 
During this approximately four week phase, the client was at the Minn- 
eapolis Rehabilitation Center all day, five days a week. 

A. Services Provided 

The team which worked with each client throughout the remainder of the 
program consisted of a vocational counselor, social worker, and voca- 
tional evaluator. Each team had the consulting services of a clinical 
psychologist, physician, and psychiatrist. 

The vocational counselor worked with the clients toward isolating an 
appropriate job goal and assisted the clients to secure and retain 
employment in the metropolitan area. 

The social worker dealt with those personal and social problems that 
affected the client 1 s vocational adjustment and assisted the client 
to plan his relocation. 

The vocational evaluator functioned in a simulated work setting with 
approximately $90,000 worth of equipment similar to the equipment used 
by industries in the urban area. A sample of the job areas in which 
a client could be evaluated includes: production machine operation, 

factory assembly and packaging, auto mechanics, typing, filing, book- 
keeping, janitorial service, etc. Through the use of these job 



performance samples, the vocational evaluator helped the client to 
assess his most appropriate job skills in relation to the urban labor 
market. The evaluatar was also able in this setting to observe and 
correct behavior related to work habits, response to supervision, etc. 

The team offered clients the following 11 services during this phase; 

1. lJovk Evaluation Assessment (work habits, skills, response to 
supervision, etc.) 

2. I/ork Evaluation Treatment (development of good work habits, 
motivation, etc.) 

3» Job i raining (l imi ted to certain direct entry occupations 
such as machine operator, factory assembly, etc.) 

4. Vocational Counseling Assessment 

5. Vocational Counseling Treatment 

6 Social Casework Evaluation 

7. Social Casework Treatment 

8. Group Treatment 

9. Psychological Testing and Screening 

10. Medical Screening 

11. Psychiatric Screening 

In addition to these 11 services, the following gro*P work programs, 
called "Practical Living Programs" were provided to clients. These 
information-providing and discussion programs were led by a social 
group worker. 

1. "How to get around town" - instruction in map reading, how 
to use busses, etc. 

2. "Hhat to do in your spare t±m$' A - discussion of demand area 
recreational opportunities. 

3» "The project’s moving program" — discussion of requirements, 
assistance available, etc. 

4. "Moving plans and problems" - methods of moving, how to get 
estimates, etc. 

5. "How to find housing" - sources of information, how to read 
want-ads, how to organize a housing search. 

6. "Community services available to you" - discussion of health 
services, debt adjustment services, summer camps for child- 
ren, etc. 

7. "How to apply for jobs" - sources of job leads, how to fill 
out an application blank, etc. 

8. "How to interview for a job" - what to wear, what to say, etc. 

The basic purpose of this variety of services was to prepare the client 
or employment in such a manner that he became capable of managing his 
vocational and personal life in a more effective fashion. Specifi- 
cally, the objectives were: 

1 % io develop within each client an awareness of his total life 
situation and the personal resources which he could bring to 
tear on his problems. 

2. To assist him in mobilizing these resources toward solving 
not only present problems but future problems. 

3. To identify appropriate vocational objectives commensurate 
with the client’s skills and abilities and the opportunities 
offered in the demand area job market. 
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4. To improve the client's work habits to a point that would 
enable him to retain employment. 

5. To assist the client to prepare for his relocation. 



B. Findings 

Need for a variety of services 

The project found that there is no single service component which can 
successf ully rehabilitate persons with the massive vocational, so- 
cial, and psychological problems ezdiibitedby the clients. A wide 
variety of services appear to be necessary, focusing simultaneously 
on the clients* total life situation. 

Home problems often caused some waning of commitmen t to relocation. 
This typically occurred after a short time in the program, lihen it 
occurred, it was frequently found that the client's wife in the 
supply area was unable to handle the problems and decision— making 
which was necessary in the husband's absence. 

The special group work programs were helpful 

These programs effectively provided the information the clients 
needed to plan their relocation. Just as important, however, was 
the opportunity the sessions provided clients to interact with people 
of similar background and problems. The project found that the group 
was frequently able to assuage the fears of individual clients. 



Exposure to new lob areas was provided by Vo cational evaluation 
Enabling clients to try out on a number of work samples provided them 
with exposure to jobs which they had never previously considered. The 
clients were frequently found able to capitalize on native ability in 
job areas such as machine operation, nurse aide, factory assembly, 
etc. The use of job samples also served to reduce the clients fears^ 
that they would be unable to work indoors in a factory after years ox 
outdoor work. 

Problems with alcohol 

As noted earlier in this report, many of the clients had severe drink- 
ing problems. On analysis, the project found that clients with drink- 
ing problems typically fell into one of two categories: 

1 . The adult male, usually with a family, whose drinking problem 
is relatively recent, usually beginning at some clearly iden- 
tifiable crisis point such as the closing of the mine where 
he worked, loss of job, etc. This type of drinker was^ 
usually amenable to rehabilitation and relocation services. 

2. The adult, typically unattached, male who had an extensive 
history of drinking problems. This type frequently had been 
jailed and hospitalized. For these persons, drinking is a 
way of life. The drinking is characterlogical - change of 
place and opportunity are not particularly helpful. 
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High incidence of severe family stress 

The MRC casework stall' reported that the clients frequently had very 
poor intra-family relations. This seemed to grow out of their heavy 
drinking and extensive unemployment. Many of the men had lost their 
role as head of the household and chief provider. In these cases, it 
was necessary to bring the wife to the MRC during the Team Rehabili- 
tation Services phase in order to assess the potential of the family to 
successfully relocate. The problems in intra-family relationships 
frequently required the intervention of the MRC casework staff. 

Money management problems 

The combination of short-term work and lack of planning had resulted 
in severe financial problems for many of the clients. The project 
found that it was impractical to teach the essentials of budgeting 
until the clients secured employment and had steady incomes. However, 
in order to prevent garnishment of wages after the clients began work- 
ing, MRC staff arranged for eligible clients to obtain exemption from 
garnishment certificates from their county welfare department. 

MDTA allowances necessary 

Provision for living allowances appears to be essential during this 
phase. The project found that the MDTA allowances provided clients 
with both needed money to live and an incentive to enter and remain 
in the program. 



PHASE 5 - JOB-SEEKING AND RELOCATION 

Once the client and the rehabilitation team considered getting a job 
and relocating to be feasible, the client left the Team Rehabilitation 
Services phase and began looking for work. 

A. Services Provided 

The clients were given whatever Individual assistance they needed in 
order to secure an appropriate job. Clients were usually encouraged 
to find their own jobs without using MRC intervention with the employer. 
Once the job was obtained, the client was assisted to locate permanent 
housing; schools and other community agencies were contacted; moving 
estimates were secured; and arrangements were made to provide the 
client with relocation assistance allowances to cover the cost of trans- 
porting his family and household goods to the demand area. 

- B« Findings 

Seed for instruction in effective techniques of job-seeking 
As noted before, the clients used poor job-seeking techniques in the 

( supply area. For example, prior to the project, one client had driven 
from Horthern Minnesota to Bremerton, Washington to apply for a job. 

This was done solely on the basis of matchbook advertising. Clients 
had to be provided extensive assistance in learning how to look for 
work efficiently and effectively in a large urban area. This assistance 
| typically involved n mock M job interviews and group and individual discus- 

I sions. A video 'tape machine was also used so that a client could 

l 
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critically appraise himself, 77$ of the clients were thus enabled to 
find their job without 14 EC intervention with the employer. The average 
length of time spent in job-seeking was 1.2 weeks. The most frequent 
source of job leads were newspaper want ads, used by 41/6 of the clients 
to find their job. When intervention by MRC was necessary before the 
client was hired, it was to document the client 1 s ability to handle 
the job he was applying for. Employers were not asked to do anything 
unusual for project clients. 

Assistance needed in locating demand area housing 

The services necessary varied in degree of intensity with a client's 
adequacy and the size of his family. Clients with large families 
typically had restricted incomes which resulted in limiting the number of 
rental units available to them in decent neighborhoods. These clients 
usually required the direct intervention of MRC staff in locating suit- 
able housing. 

Earlier group work programs attempted to impress on the clients the 
need to do much of their own searching and instructed them in how to 
organize the search. The more adequate family men and most single 
clients required little else. 

Those needing assistance in locating housing were helped by one or more 
of the following methods: 

1. MRC staff screened newspaper want ads for the client 

2. MRC staff accompanied the client and/or spouse to view units 
for rent. 

3. For extremely large families, ads were placed in the news- 
paper for each of these clients. 

4« When adequate rental units in the city could not be located 
quickly enough, some clients were referred to public housing 
facilities as a starting place in the new community. 

This direct assistance was found to be necessary for many of the pro- 
ject's clients since they often lacked the information, skill, and 
time to carry out a successful housing search. 

Racial prejudice of clients had to be dealt with 
In several cases the clients were reluctant to move because of the 
greater proportion of Negroes in the demand area compared to the 
supply area. Typically, the problem was overcome when the abundance 
of jobs and the better housing in the demand area were pointed out. 



Those Who Did Not Relocate 



Of the 80 clients who began the project's rehabilitation and relocation 
program, a total of 34 or 42$ did not relocate. Those who did not re- 
locate can be divided into two groups, 

1. Drop Outs - Those who terminated services, either without no- 
tifying the MRC or before they should have left in the opinion 
of the staff. 
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2. Counsel Guts — Those, for "whom, after an evaluation period, 
the treatment team did not think continuous, competitive 
employment and/cr relocation was feasible. These clients 
were either counseled toward other alternatives or returned 
to their supply communities with appropriate recommendations. 
Although their adjustment in the supply c ommuni ty was and will 
probably continue to be marginal, their adjustment problems 
would only be aggravated in a large,urban community. 

Table XI shows the reason given by the MRC treatment team for the cli- 
ents failure to relocate to the demand area: 

Table XI 

REASON FOR TERMINATION 
N=34 



Reason 


Drop Outs 
N=18 


Counsel Outs 
N=16 


Lack of interest or motivation 


9 


4 


Secured job or began training in supply area 


3 


0 


Environmental problems (family, etc.) 


4 


2 


Psychiatric problems 


1 


4 


Medical problems 


0 


5 


Incarcerated 


1 


0 


Drafted 


0 


1 



It can be seen in Table XI that the majority of clients who were coun- 
seled out before relocation had medical and psychiatric problems of 
such severity that the clients were unable to relocate. Half of the 
drop outs, in contrast, did not appear to be committed to a permanent 
relocation. The relatively large number who were counseled out is not 
unexpected, as those without problems were not to be referred. A re- 
duction in the counsel out rate could probably be brought about by more 
careful assessment of the needs of the relocatee and his ability to 
profit from services. 



Those Who Did Relocate 

46 of the 80 clients (58$) were able to successfully obtain employment 
and relocate to the demand area. 

Relocation Assistance Allowances (RAA) 

The average RAA provided to clients to move their families 
and household goods to the demand area was $303.88 with a 
range of $115 to s?680. The clients were found to have little 
difficulty in securing the moving estimates and other infor- 
mation necessary to provide these allowances.. 
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Because they typically had no household goods to move, the 
project found that single youth did not need a moving allow- 
ance in order to facilitate relocation. It is questionable, 
however, whether some would have moved had not some financial 
incentive been present. 

The RAA appears to be essential, however, for adults with fam- 
ilies. Without it, there is little likelihood that the clients 
would have been able to relocate. As discovered with the MDTA 
living allowances, the RAA functioned both as a financial 
necessity and as an incentive to begin the program and carry 
out relocation. 

Employment at Relocation 

The job the average client obtained in the demand area provided a 
salary of §2.16 per hour. This was an increase of $.22 per hour 
over the average salary on their last job in the supply area. In 
addition, their demand area jobs were all full-time, permanent 
jobs rather than seasonal. 

A listing is provided of the job and salary of each of the 46 
clients at the time of their relocation in the demand area. 

Job Title Salary Per Hour 



Clerical and Sales 

Clerical Supervisor #1 .72 

Messenger 1 . 56 

Receptionist 1 . 65 

Sales Supervisor 2.75 

Storekeeper 1.85 

Storeroom Clerk 1.75 

Service 

Janitor 1.75 

» 2.00 

" 2.00 

" 2.50 

Laundry Worker 1.83 

Nurse Aide Trainee 1.25 

Nurse Aide 1.62 



Factory Operatives and 
Assembler 



Craftsmen 



§1.25 

2.04 

2.20 

2.35 

2.45 

3.00 

1.95 

2.20 

2.03 



o 
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Laborer 

Lathe Operator 

Machine Maintenance Trainee 
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Job Title 



Salary Per Hour 



Factory Operatives and Craftsmen (cont.) 

Machine Operator $1.73 

" n 1 .75 

11 11 1.85 

" " 2.00 

" n 2.00 

“ " 2.00 

" " 2.00 

" " 2.00 

» " 2.26 

“ ” 2.45 

" ” 2.52 

» " 2.56 



Machinist 2.25 
Machinist trainee 2.30 
Optical Lens Grinder 1.50 
Welder 2.50 

Miscellaneous 

Corrections Officer 2.50 
Fireman 2.71 
Heavy Equipment Operator 4.77 
Order Filler 2.16 
Paint Mixer 2.65 
Parts Man 2.19 
Presser 2.00 
Spray Painter 3.00 



Review of Project Outcome 

The disposition of the project's clients is reviewed in Tables XII, 
and HU. 



Table XII 

DISPOSITION OF REFERRED CLIENTS 
N=1 97 



Disposition 


Number 


Per Cent 


No Show for Screening 


31 


16% 


Not Interested at Screening 


11 


6 % 


Rejected for MRC Services 


61 




Accepted for MRC Services 


94 


48% 


No Show for Program Start 


14 


1 % 


Started Program 


80 


41 SS 
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Table XIII 

DISPOSITION OF CLIENTS WHO STARTED THE PROGRAM 

N=80 



Outcome 


Number 


Per Gent 


Relocated 


46 


5S% 


Dropped Out 


18 


22% 


Counseled Out 


16 


20% 



The next sections of this report will document the services provided 
in follow-up to the 46 who relocated and the outcome of these services. 



PHASE 6 - FOLLOW-UP 

This phase began when the client relocated and follow-up services, 
both on a group and individual basis, continued until the project ter- 
minated in December 1967. In some instances the services were initiated 
by clients and in others, MRC staff provided the outreach activity to 
initiate the services. The purpose of the services provided in this 
phase was to enable relocated clients and their families to become pro- 
ductive, contributing members of the urban community. The average length 
of time in this phase for the 46 who relocated was 8 months with a 
range of 5 to 14 months. Most of the follow-up services were provided 
by the project social worker. 

A. Services Provided 
I. Financial 

a. Advice on budgeting and spending, banks, shopping, etc. 

b. Counseling on debt problems, assistance in debt adjustment 
planning 

c. Referral to community debt adjustment resources 

d. Referral to an attorney 

II. Schools 

a. Counseling with worker and spouse on fears related to large, 
racially integrated schools 

b. Regular liaison with demand area school social workers to 
develop plans for children of relocated clients who had 
special problems 
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III. Health • 

a. Provision of information about available resources 

b. Isolation of dental, mental and medical problems which 

the, family was not aware of or was not doing anything about 

c. Referral to free or low cost public resources such as 
well-child clinics, when appropriate, or to privately 
available services 

d. Referral to hospitals and liaison with hospital intake 
personnel 

e. Liaison with supply area county welfare departments for 
clients on a Medical Assistance program 

f. Marriage-family counseling or referral to resource agencies 






IV. Job Retention 

a. Continued counseling on behavior problems which were iso- 
lated in ths team services phase of the program 

b. Family co unseling to encourage their support of Job-retention 
efforts of staff 

c. Snployer liaison, where feasible, to keep project staff 
informed of client performance on the Job and to enable 
staff to deal with problems before they become unmanage- 
able 



B. Findings 

Financial problems required heavy service in-put to most clients.. 

As noted earlier, teaching how to budget is not meaningful when the 
client hag no income. The project found that this service can and 
must be provided, as soon as the client obtains steady employment. 

For many clients, this was the first time they could plan on a steady, 
adequate income over a long period of time. 

Debt adjustment counseling services were frequently necessary due to 
the large debts the clients brought with them from the supply com- 
munities. The project made use of the debt adjustment counseling 
services found in neighborhood citizens community service centers of 
0E0. Personnel in these community centers were able to formulate 
realistic repayment plans with the clients. In spite of this, some 
clients needed frequent project support to remain in debt adjustment 
counseling. The project found that the <e debt adjustment services 
which were available to .clients in supply communities were creditor- 
oriented and usually did not take into account the client's ability 
to function within the repayment schedule. 

Arrangement^ for obtaining adequate health care for famil ies is a 
necessity. 

In the supply area, most families had insufficient income to obtain 
regular health care. As a consequence, many families relocated with 
problems needing immedi ate medical attention. In the new community, 
husbands were encouraged to take advantage of family health insurance 
plans offered through the employer. Surprisingly, many had obtained 
the coverage for themselves, but not for their families. 




* 
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In addition, the project was also able to assist relocated clients to 
begin utilizing resources ror preventive health care* 

In general, most clients needed some services cf this nature with a 
few needing intensive services. 

The hard-core unemployed need considerable job-retention services* 

The project found that most clients were unemployed in the supply 
area because of an interaction between their ovxi inadequate behovior 
and the restrictive job market of a small community* Assisting the 
client to select and find an appropriate job in the demand area deals 
with just one aspect of the problem. Follow-up services are necessary 
to assist the clients to continue to make the changes in their behavior 
which will enable them to retain an appropriate job. In fact, the most 
extensively provided project follow-up component was job-retention ser- 
vice* The effectiveness of these services in increasing job stability 
will be analyzed later in this report. 

Assisting youth to develop ties to the urban community is necessary* 
Single youth, because they have no family responsibilities, 'were found 
to need ties to the demand area communities - beyond simply a job in 
it - to keep them committed to living in the urban community* The pro- 
ject found it difficult to interest some relocated youth in entering 
community activities which would help develop these ties. 

Coordination of services of community agencies is n ecessary. 

Each community agency in the demand area, whether public or private, 
has its own eligibility criteria, goals, and service components* Thus, 
one agency may provide help in job-finding, another help with medical 
problems, another with legal problems, another with financial problems* 

It was necessary for the project staff to take the role of coordinating 
the services of the various community agencies so that relocated clients 
could get the necessary services* 

It was found that no demand area community agency is committed to helping 
people keep jobs or to helping families solve the range of problems which 
will er )le them to remain in a new community* The agency responsible 
for relocating clients in an on-going program will have to provide these 
services* 



STATUS OF CLIENTS 



AT 



El® OF PROJECT 






In a one-month period ending November 25, 1967, the project attempted 
to contact each of the 80 clients who had started the MRC program. The 
purpose was to determine the status of each client at the termination 
of the project and to obtain definitive information from the clients 
concerning their recent employment history, reaction to the project s 
program, etc. The average length of time between relocation and this 
end of project follow-up was approximately eight months. A student 
from the University of Minnesota administered the questionnaire re- 
produced in Appendix D to the clients who had relocated. The project 
attempted to obtain information from those who had not relocated (Coun- 
sel Outs and Drop Outs) by mailing a questionnaire to each client. Al- 
though the questionnaire sent to those who did not relocate was snorter, 
the questions asked were either identical to or only slightly re-worded 
from those asked the relocated clients. 



RESPONSE TO THE SURVEY 



Those who relocated : 

The interviewer was able to administer the entire questionnaire to 3$ 
of the 46 relocated clients (83$). Complete information was obtained 
from each of these clients. By contacting the Employment Service, wel- 
fare Departments, and friends and relatives of the remaining 8 clients, 
the project was able to obtain simple status information such as the city 
of residence, whether or not the person was employed, etc. 

Those afro did not relocate: 

A total of 20 of the 34 clients who did not relocate (5w returned 
the questionnaire for analysis. Because of the short time available and 
the cost involved in long distance communication, only two attempts 
were made to contact each of those who did not respond. Unfortunately, 
there was great variability in the frequency with which individual items 
were answered by those who returned the questionnaire. 

Because interpretation and comparison of groups based on such a large 
unkno wn factor is extremely hazardous, it was decided to limit this 
end of project analysis to information obtained from relocated clients. 



FINAL FOLLOW UP RESULTS - RELOCATED CLIENTS 
Community of Residence : 

The project found that 40 of the 46 relocated clients or 87 /o had re- 
mained in the demand area. Of the remaining 6, one had been drafted 
into the Armed Forces, one had moved to California, and four had re- 
turned to the supply area. Only one client who left the demand area 
was married. The average age of those who left was 20. 
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ftfork Status ? 

The employment status of 2 clients who left the demand area was unknown 
at follow-up. Of the r emaini ng 44 who had relocated, 42 or 93$ vere 
known to be employed. Technically, the 2 found not to be employed were 
not in the labor force. One was in the last two weeks of a pregnancy 
and the other was receiving AFDC in the supply area. 

Hages : 

The average relocatee contacted was earning $2.50 per hour. This is an 
increase of $.34 per hour over the average wage at relocation and re-^ 
presents an average increase of $.56 per hour over the last job held in 
the supply area. Only 6 clients had not received a salary increase 
since they started their job. However, the average starting salary for 
those 6 was $3.06 per hour. Significantly, only 1 relocated client con- 
tacted was employed on a seasonal job in the demand area. 

Job Retention : 

As noted earlier in this report, 61$ of the clients who began the MBC 
program had held their last job in the supply area for less than four 
months. Critically important, then, is the extent to which MRC services 
were effective in reducing job-retention problems. The project attempted 
to assess this by determining the percentage of clients whose length of 
time on their job at follow-up exceeded the length of time on their last 
job in the supply area. The project found that 29 of the relocated cli- 
ents had been in the demand area long enough to make it possible for 
them to exceed the length of time on the last job prior to the proje^^. 
All 29 had been on their job at follow-up long enough to exceed i+. 

The project found that 6 of the relocated clients contacted h »d been on 
more than one job since relocating. Determining the length o * L ^ 0 1 . ese 
6 were out of work in the demand area is important. Also meaning s 
a comparison between the length of time these clients were unemp oye m 
the demand area and the length of time they were unemployed jus e or ® 
the project. The median length of time these 6 were unemploye prior 
being screened for the project was two months. The median lengt o i 
they were unemployed between jobs in the demand community was one wee 

Together with the salary increases noted earlier, a possible indicator 
of employer satisfaction with the relocated clients as workers is e 
finding that nearly 30$ of the relocated clients contacted reported 
having been promoted by their employer. 82$ of the relocated c ren s 
contacted perceived their job at follow-up to be better than _ _ e - r aa 
job in the supply area. Two-thirds perceived their job at follow-up o 
be using more of their skills than their last job in the supply area. 

Financial Condition : 

87$ of the relocated clients contacted reported that their sole source 
of support since relocating was their employment. 82>o of the re oca e 
clients contacted perceived their financial situation as being e ar 
at the time of follow-up than it was just prior to entering the project,. 
MRC casework staff report that although many clients have increase 
their consumer indebtedness since relocating, their ability to mee e 
payments has improved markedly because of an adequate, steady income. 
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The KRC staff also observed a considerable shift in the Eanner in 
which clients use community resources. The shift appears to be from 
using agencies strictly for financial assistance to using agencies for 
professional services such as debt adjustment counseling. 

Housing: 



A total of 13 of the relocated clients contacted have changed their 
address in the demand area since relocating. These moves seem to have* 
been to better housing. 11 of the 38 relocated clients contacted, or 
nearly 30 %, considered their last housing in the supply area to have 
been unsatisfactory. In contrast, only 2 clients contacted, or 
considered their demand area housing to be unsatisfactory. In addition, 
the number who reported being very satisfied with their housing in the 
demand area more than doubled over the number being very satisfied with 
their supply area housing. 

All relocated clients were asked on the follow-up questionnaire, "In 
general, are you glad you moved"? Every relocated client contacted 
answered "yes". 





SERVICE RATES 





The extensive, comprehensive nature of the services which were prodded 
relocated clients 'can be seen in Table XIV. The table summarizes the num- 
ber of MRC professional staff contacts with relocated clients ~rom the 
start of their MIC program through the date of their reioeation, and 
follow-up contacts from their date of relocation to the end of one projec . 



Table XIV 

AVERAGE NUMBER OF CONTACTS PER CLIENT 



Discipline 

I 

j 


1 

1 

Contacts 
| Prior to 
j Relocation 

1 

1 


1 

Contacts 

in 

Follow-up 

! 


| 

Discipline 
| Total 

1 

i 

1 


Social Casework 
Social Groupwork 
Vocational Counseling 

Total Per Client 

« 

1 

• ; 

1 

1 


J 1 

13.4 , 10.0 

21.3 j 2 - 6 

12.7 • *6 

; | 

47.4 j 13.4 

1 

i 


23.4 

23.9 

13.5._ 

! 

i 60.8 I 

! i 



The average relocated client had a total of 61 contacts with MRC staff 
for an average of 62.3 hours of direct professional contact. In addition, 
the average relocatee spent a total of 60 hours in the ISC >8 Vocational 

Evaluation Unit. 



That 61 professional contacts provided to relocatees represents a sig- 
nificant amount of services can be seen through a comparison wioh the 
service rates of several other public and private agencies. 



United States Employment Service : Calculations of counseling interviews 
based on "initial" and "subsequent" counseling contacts in fiscal iye>/ 
finds that the average person who is identified by the Emp-oymen er ” 
vice 'as in need of counseling services receives 2.0 counseling contacts 

Division of Vocational Rehabilitation * A 1963 study in llissouri found 
the average client received 4*9 counseling contacts. 

Family and Childrens Service : Nationally, the average case receives 

five or less contacts. 



Minnesota Mental Health Centers : The only roughly 
available is based on the number of visits to the Mental e 
ter either by the client or by someone else in behalf of the c ien 
in 1965-66. For those cases identified as needing treatmen , ere 
a median of 6 visits to the Mental Health Center. 



COSTS 



AND 

BENEFITS 
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In deter mini ng whether these rehabilitation and relocation services are 
justifiable, it is necessary to assess both the economic cost of the 
services and the benefits that are derived from the services. 

COSTS 

A. Cost of the Project 

The total cost of the project was §124,478. This figure includes 
§80,168 for MRC services and §44,310 for training and relocation 
allowances administered through the MSES. The total per person 
cost for the 80 clients who started the program averaged §1556. 

It should be understood that these rehabilitation and relocation 
services were provided through the vehicle of a special project 
which had a variety of research and demonstration costs. These ex- 
tra costs would not be present in an on-going service program. Most 
crucial to an understanding of the costs of a rehabilitation and 
relocation program is an analysis of the cost to replicate the ser- 
vice elements in this project. 

B. Cost of Services 

Ue estimate the total cost to provide these services to 100 people 
to be §138,600. This would include §81,000 for MRC services and 
§57,600 for allowances. The per person cost to serve 100 clients 
would thus average §1386. This compares favorably to the average 
cost per person of §1664 proposed for institutional training pro- 
grams under MDTA in 1968. 



BENEFITS 

There are benefits derived from the services on which a precise economic 
value can be placed. There are, however, a number of social benefits 
which are not measurable in such precise terms but which should certain- 
ly not be overlooked. These benefits will be analyzed separately. 

A. Economic Benefits 

The average relocatee was earning §2.50 per hour at the end of the 
project. The average gross income for this person would be §5,000 
per year. 

With his four dependents, the average relocatee would contribute 
approximately §290 per year in federal income taxes. This does 
not include other direct and indirect taxes such as social security, 
federal exise taxes, state income taxes, etc. Even assuming that 
the average relocatee 1 s salary never increased and that the tax rate 
remained unchanged, he would re-pay in federal income taxes alone in 
4.8 years the estimated cost of the rehabilitation and relocation 
services. 
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Other economic benefits of the services are derived from the 
change of the relocatees from intermittent, seasonal employment 
to steady, year-round employment. As noted earlier in the re- 
port, 40 /j of the clients had received Unemployment Compensation 
during the year prior to referral to the project. No project 
client has received Unemployment Compensation since relocation. 

In addition, the need for public welfare assistance has been all 
but eliminated for relocated clients. More than one-half of the 
clients had received welfare during the year prior to the pro- 
ject - one-fourth more than §1,000. Only two clients have needed 
public relief since relocating. One received §10 between jobs. 

The other case involved a family of 14 who had been receiving 
§600 to §700 per month for several years from the welfare depart- 
ment in the supply community. Since relocating, the family has 
been provided approximately §40 per month for utilities and cloth- 
ing for the children. Even this assistance will terminate in a 
short time when the oldest child (an honor student in a demand 
area high school) graduates and goes to work. 

Partly as a result of their intermittent employment, many of the 
project’s clients were severely in debt in the supply area. As 
long as the clients were receiving welfare assistance these debts 
could not be repaid. Steady employment combined with the debt 
adjustment counseling services available in the demand area have 
enabled many of the clients to begin repaying their creditors. 

B. Social Benefits 

For those who have been engulfed in poverty for years, an ade- 
quate income from appropriate, steady employment is the founda- 
tion upon which, with services, other desirable social changes 
can be built. 

In the supply area, critical problems in family functioning had 
resulted from the extensive periods of unemployment of the father. 
No longer the provider, the father tended to lose authority, the 
wife began to lose respect .for him, the children no longer saw a 
working man as their model. These problems are abating in families 
since relocation to steady employment. 

Continued poverty had also sapped the desire and ability of the 
clients to provide for the health and education of their child- 
ren, participate in community life, and engage in planning for 
the future. Improvement in economic condition since relocation 
enabled families for the first time to devote energy to involve- 
ment in community life. Some of the parents are active with the 
PTA in their children’s school, in company social activities, and 
in church activities. The project was able to direct families to 
available public and private health care resources for both un- 
treated problems and for preventive care. The ready availability 
of these resources in the urban area, the counseling and assis- 
tance to make use of them, and the easing of financial stress 
have combined to make adequate health care a reality for relocated 
families . 







s 
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Another notable benefit is better housing conditions for the 
families. In the supply community, most families lived in over- 
crowded, unsanitary conditions. These conditions tended to 
heighten family stress and frequently led to health problems. 
Every relocated client is living in a decent neighborhood in 
decent housing. The change in housing has had particularly 
positive consequences for the clients who were dependent on 
and living with relatives in the supply area. Steady employ- 
ment and relocation has enabled these families to enjoy the free- 
dom and responsibility of their own dwelling. 

Probably the least measurable but important social benefit is 
the change in attitudes, values, and behaviors associated with 
movement from the impoverished class to the stable working class. 
These are changes that are slow to take place and have only been 
begun during the project. Families who have existed for years 
in poverty have been helped to slowly become accustomed to stable, 
adequate incomes. They are beginning to make changes indicative 
of a more secure view of the future. Changes such as a desire for 
and planning to own their own home, interest in and planning for 
the future of their children, planning for retirement, and family 
planning. 

Changes in individual clients probably best illustrate some of 
these benefits. Client R.I., age 38, earned #6,326 during the 
year since his relocation - the most he has ever earned. In 16 
years of marriage this was only his second full year of employ- 
ment. His children now speak respectfully and admiringly of him 
and the client has reported a substantial reduction in marital 
stress. Before relocation, the wife had been discussing divorce 
with her minister. 

In the supply area, client D.R. worked at various janitor jobs 
and lived in a crowded public housing unit. The family was chron- 
ically deep in debt. The client’s 19 year marriage was often in 
jeopardy because of his alcoholism. Since relocation D.R. has 
been steadily employed, repaid #1800 in old debts, and purchased 
a #17,000 suburban home. The new home for this family is symbolic 
of their rehabilitation and the realization of a life goal. 

Client G.L. and his family of three were debt-ridden and lived 
in a rundown, two room trailer while the client drifted from job 
to job in the supply area. The client’s demand area employer is 
now training him for promotion. A major change in this client is 
evidenced by the satisfaction he and his wife indicated when, for 
the first time, they were able, without welfare assistance, to 
pay for their third child’s birth expenses. The client also re- 
counted that he is no longer fearful when ’’Personnel” ask to see 
him - ”It’s about training, not a garnishment or a pink slip”. 
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The project has found that hard-core unemployed citizens of small rural 
communities can be assisted to relocate and become productive, contri- 
buting members of large urban areas. However, the project has also found 
that simply moving a hard-core unemployed person to a less restrictive 
labor market and helping the person find a job in that labor market is not 
sufficient. Extensive supportive services were found necessary, both be- 
fore and after relocation, to modify those behaviors which, together with 
restricted employment opportunity, made the person a marginal member of 
the original community. 

In addition to documenting the feasibility of relocating the hard-core un- 
employed, this report has attempted to document the services which were 
found necessary to make relocation a viable service alternative with this 
sample. It should be recognized that this project has provided only part 
of the answers. The project provided services only in the demand community 
and had little to do with the selection process or the services which were 
provided in the supply area. In addition, the project was designed to deal 
only with a small sample of the total population who may need and be able 
to profit from relocation service, e.g. , the project dealt with the hard- 
core unemployed identified as needing both rehabilitation and relocation 
services. 

The findings of this project must be put together with the findings of 
other labor mobility demonstration projects which provided different ser- 
vices, in different geographical areas, to different samples of those who 
needed and wanted relocation services. After analyzing all of the findings 
a determination can be made as to whether or not relocation assistance 
should become a part of our .ational manpower policy. 

If helping people successfully relocate to secure employment is to become 
an effective component of our national manpower program, the findings of 
this and other mobility projects should be integrated into a system which 
would enable maximally flexible relocation services to be provided. 

A model system which could be used effectively by any state employment 
security agency would: 

1. Provide a systematic assessment procedure which would enable 
personnel in the supply area to operationally define the 
specific problems that a given individual would have in relocating. 

2. Provide for matching these problems with specific service compo- 
nents. The system would enable supply area personnel to properly 
select the resource or resources most able to cope with a relo- 
ca t ee * s probl ems • 

3. Provide for proper sequencing of services in the supply area and 
in the demand area. 

4. Provide for following selected relocatees through the service 
sequence in order to feed back information which would enable 
the system to be modified when necessary. 



5 , Provide for training line-level replacement personnel in how 
to use the system, 

6* Ftovide administrators and supervisors with sufficient struc- 
ture and instruments with which to monitor the quality of the 

system. 

In order to insure maximum effectiveness in a nationwide relocation sys- 
tem, we also recommend that: 

1. The responsibility for providing relocation services rest with 
the Employment Service. Provision should be made, however, for 
a State Enployment Service to contract with other supply and e- 
mand area agencies for necessary supportive services. 

2. Relocation be viewed as a service alternative of the Employment 
Service, not as an independent program which might involve quoca 
pressures. Relocation should thus be seen as similar to selec- 
tive job placement. 

3. A determination always be made in the supply area or both the 
service needs of the potential relocatee and his pot en . la o 
benefit by the services. For example, an individual mighr 

need services for his alcohol problem, but his ability to pro _ i _ 
by the services might be minimal. 

4. If critical problems identified in the supply community cannot 
be matched by specific service components in tne demand com- 
munity, the individual should not be relocated to that community 
even if an appropriate job exists . 

5. Provision be made for relocatees to obtain medical examinations 
to assess possible visual, auditory, cardiac or respiratory pro- 
blems and their vocational implications before relocation. 

6. Provision be made so that, when distance permits, the head of 
the household spends a trial work periou in the demand communi y 
before uprooting the family. 
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APPENDIX A 



CRITERIA FOR REFERRAL 



'Under terms of the project contract, the following were criteria for 

referral. The person must be: 

1. Either sex, age 17 to 55. 

2. Unemployed without a reasonable expectation of securing suitable local 
employment. 

3. Registered with the referring Minnesota State Employment Service local 
office and considered to be unable to obtain significant benefit from 
any other Employment Service program. 

4. Without progressive or terminal medical problems. 

5. Able to live without supervision in the demand area. 

6. Minneapolis Rehabilitation Center services would not conflict with 
other services offered locally. 

7. In need of special services to relocate. 

8. Able to achieve economic independence in the demand area. 

9. Able to earn at least %pl.40 per hour in the demand area. 



APPEfOIX B 



REFERRAL FORM 



TO: Labor Mobility Project 

/.Minneapolis Rehabilitation Center 
1900 Chicago Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55404 



Date 



FROM: M. S. E. S. Local Office_ 



Referring Person_ 



I. Basic Facts 

Client* s Name 



Soc. Sec. No. 



Last 



First 



Middle 



Mailing Address_ 



Street Address_ 



City County State Zip Code 



Phone 



Draft Status 



Birthdate 



_Age_ 



Sex 



Race Religion, 



Marital Status: S. M. Sep. W. D. No. of Dependents (include self). 



Highest Grade Completed __Previous Training_ 



Current Sources and Amount of Income_ 



Typical Occupation 



Salary_ 



_per_ 



i 



ERIC 



LAST JOB 



Title 



Name of Employer_ 



Dates 



to 



Address 



i 



Name of next Previous Employer_ 



Address 






to 



Longest job held 

Name of Haployer 
Present Job Skill s 
Interests 



Dates 



Address 



II. In your opinion, this client is unemployed because 



ijhat do you see as the most appropriate vocational goal for this client* 



In clients opinion, he/she is unemployed because.. 



PROBLEMS 2 Visua l H earin g P hysical P sychological^ Alcoholic 

Illegal Activit y O ther — — 

Additional information regarding disabilities 



Name and address of physician familiar uitk clients problems s 
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TTT r Other ag ency involvements (i.e. State Hospital, correctional institutions, 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, County uelfare departments). 



Name of Institution 


Address 


IJorker 


Name of Institution 


Address 


IJorker 


Name of Institution 


Address 


Horker 


TEST SCORES: 






GATB Date / / 


G , V , H , S , P , <3 


! , K , F , M__ 


Others 




• 



V. Previous Plans and Results (training, placement, counseling): 



VI. 



Add i tio nal Comments: Personality, l-3otivation, Family Situation: 



vn. i. 

2 « 

3 , 

4 

5 

IJOTE: 



erJc 




IS the client (and spouse if necess^ ulUing to travel to ™polis 

for screening on any day which we select. ^ • 

uhat days can lie (they) come? Ii 1 l - An 



Hill client (and spouse) need overnight lodging arranged for by us? 
7^3 Ifo 



Hoi; does the client plan to travel to the 

l 

- - i, 

— i 



Can we reimburse him for travel and meals when he gets to the KRC or must 
he have an advance before he comes dorrax 



Ho MRC money needed 



Reimburse. 



Advance 



lease send any Information you hw. V**- wf^copy^Ss 

eports, progress reports, psychological reports, etc. We .n±J. w 

nformation and return it to you. 



Do you have any additional questions or comments? 






If m r - 



PERSONAL HISTORY FORM 



(Completed by client, if possible, and submitted with me Referral Form) 



NAME 



Medical 



Do you have a disability or medical problem? Yes / ,/ No / .. ■■-/ 



In your own words^ how does it affect your ability to work? 

When did it start? 

Name of doctor who knows about your problem 

His address 

Vk'hat are the names of any drugs you are now taking?_ 

What other orders or advice has your doctor given you? 

Family 

At home, with whom do you live? — . 








Is this arrangement satisfactory? Yes / 7 No / / 



It 
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How many brothers and sisters live at home with your parents ? 

How many other brothers and sisters are there? 

How many are employ ed? 

(include housewives) 

Are your parents living? ~ 

Father 1 s Name Address 

Age (if living) Occupation 

How far did he go in school? 

Mother’s Name Address 

Age (if living) Occupation 

How far did she go in school? 

Were they ever divorced or seperated? Yes J_ / No [_ / 

Are you financially dependent on your parents? Yes / / No / / 

Total number of Dependents (including yourself ) 



Li 



if 



it 

y 



Military Service 

Draft Status Type of Discharge 

What type of work did you do in the service? 
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School 



Name and address of last school attended 

If you didn't finish school, why was it more important for you to quit school than 
to finish? 



Personal 

How did you first learn about this project? (newspaper, radio, TV, sign, caseworker 
at Welfare Dept., Employment Service Counselor, friend, etc, ) 



Would you be willing to move to Minneapolis in order to get a job? Ye s/ / N o/ / 

How much money would you need from a job to support >*'jrself and your dependents 
in Minneapolis? 

Race ^Religious preference, if any 

Have you ever been in a prison, jail, or workhouse? Yes / i No / _ / 

If "yes", what was the nature of the offense? 

Please list any other agencies, such as the county welfare department, Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, mental institutions, medical, etc., and the name and 
address of any person there who could comment favorably upon you. 



Name of Institution 



Address 







Worker 




Employment 



Why aren't your working now? 



What kind of help will you need in order to get a job? 



What kinds of work are you interested in? 



How ;iany jobs have you had since leaving school? 

List your last 5 jobs, beginning with the last one: 
1. Name and address of employer 



What work did you do?_ 

Supervisor’s name 

Why did you leave this job? 

What did you like least about this job? 
2. Name and address of employer 



Weekly pay $ 

Date started Ended 



Most? 



What work did you do?_ 

Supervisor’ s name__ 

Why did you leave this job?_ 

What did you like least about this job? 



Weekly pay $ 

Date started^ Ended 



Most? 
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3. Name and address of employe! 



What work did you do? Weekly pay $_ 

Supervisors name Date started ended 

Why did you leave this job? 

What did you like least about this job? Most? 

4. Name and address of employer 



What work did you do? Weekly pay $ 

Supervisor* s name Date started ended 

Why did you leave this job?_ 

What did you like least about this job? Most? 

5. Name and address of employer 



What work did you do?_ 

Supervisor* s name 

Why did you leave this joh? 

What did you like least about this job? 



Weekly pay $ 

Date started _ ended 



Most? 



List any other jobs (include part time and temporary) 



NOTE: Please sign your name after the word "SIGHED" on each slip. 



MINNEAPOLIS RZHA3I LITATION CENTER, INC. 

1900 Chicago Avenue - Minneapolis, /‘Minnesota 55404 
(Authorization for sending or receiving reports) 

I hereby grant permission to the staff of Minneapolis Rehabilitation Center, Inc., 
to secure or release such medical and social reports (from hospitals, employers, 
institutions, organizations, schools, etc.) as deemed necessary to contribute to 
my welfare. 

Date Signed 



MINNEAPOLIS REHABILITATION CENTER, INC. 

1900 Chicago Avenue - Minneapolis, Minnesota 55404 
(Authorization for sending or receiving reports) 

I hereby grant permission to the staff of Minneapolis Rehabilitation Center, Inc., 
to secure or release such medical and social reports (from hospitals, employers, 
institutions, organizations, schools, etc.) as deemed necessary to contribute to 
my welfare. 

Date Signed 



MINNEAPOLIS REHABILITATION CENTER, INC. 

1900 Chicago Avenue - Minneapolis, Minnesota 55404 
(Authorization for sending or receiving reports) 

I hereby grant permission to the staff of Minneapolis Rehabilitation Center, Inc., 
to secure or release such medical and social reports (from hospitals, employers, 
institutions, organizations, schools, etc. ) as deemed necessary to contribute to 
my welfare. 

Date Signe d 



MINNEAPOLIS REHABILITATION CENTER, INC. 

1900 Chicago Avenue - Minneapolis, Minnesota 55404 
(Authorization for sending or receiving reports) 

I hereby grant permission to the staff of Minneapolis Rehabilitation Center, Inc*, 
to secure or release such medical and social reports (from hospitals, employers, 
institutions, organizations, schools, etc. ) as deemed necessary to contribute to 
my welfare. 

Date Signed^ — _ 



o 



APPENDIX C 



VOCATIONAL FRG3LEM CHECKLIST 
{Completed at start of program) 



Client Interviewer Date / / 

Vocational Objective 

1. No Objective 

2. Inappropriate Objective 

a. Present Skills 



b. Capacity to Learn 

c. Basic Skills Reading Math 

d# Physical Capacities 

1 

? 

> 1 ■ " 1 ■ ■ 1 1 1 " * ' ' ' 

e. Present Job Potential 



Seeking Skills 

1. Doesn’t look frequently enough 

2* Inadequate skill explanation 

3* Poor personal appearance 

4# Adequacy of "negative factor" explanation 

Retention Skills 

1. Punctuality 

2. Absenteeism 

3. Taking orders from supervisors 

4. Relationship with co-workers 

5. Quantity of production 

6. Quality of production 



Medical-Social-Psychological Resources 

Recently active physician(s) 

Hospitalizations* ZZZIZIZIZZZIIIZZ^ZIIZm 7 ~T to 

/ / to 




Attorney: 

Police Involvement: 



3 
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END OF PROJECT FCLLOI/ *J? CjOESTICIfiJAIHS 

(.Administered to all relocated clients at close of 
follow-up services in November, 1967) 



Client Name Itete 

Hife Present Yes _____ No 

Please remember that your answers will be held confidential! 

Time Started 

1* Has jour last housing up North (before the project) 

Very satisfactory 

All right 

Hot satisfactory 

If "not satisfactory", please indicate all the reasons why it was not* 

Hot enough room 

Place was rundown 

Too far from work 

Bad neighborhood 

Hot enough "conveniences" (indoor toilet, etc.) 

Didn’t like living with relatives 

Other (explain) 



2. Is your present housing here in the Twin Cities: 

Very satisfactory 

All right 

Hot satisfactory 

If "not satisfactory", please indicate all the reasons why it is not. 

Hot enough room 

Place is rundown 

Too far from work 

Bad neighborhood 

Not enough "conveniences" (indoor toilet, etc.) 

Too expensive 

Other (explain) 



3. How many times have you changed your address in the Twin Cities since leaving 
the temporary place you stayed at while you were at 1®C? 

0 1 2 3 4 

4. Do you own or are you presently buying a house? 
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5# v'.hat were your sources of support during the entire period you lived in 
rtorthern i.hnnesota? Please check all that apply to you. 

Jobs 

Unemployment Compensation 

welfare 

Friends 

wife’s job 

Parent or Guardian 

Other fielatives 

Bank or Loan Company 

Other. Please explain; 



6. while you lived in rforthern j&nnesota, did you receive help - other than 
money - from any of the above or other sources. (Examples might be legal 
help, debt adjustment, help in finding a job) 

Yes 

No 

If "yes”, please name all of the sources. 

1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 



5 . 

6 . 



7. what have been your sources of support since you moved to the Twin Cities? 
Please check all that apply to you. 

Job(s) 

Unemployment Compensation 

welfare 

Friends 

Wife’s Job 

Parent or Guardian 

Other Relatives 

Bank or Loan Company 

Other (please explain) 
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8. Since you moved to the Twin Cities, have you received help - ptherj ftga 
jzoney ~ from any of the above or other sources ? (Examples might be legal 
help , debt adjustment , help in finding a job) 

Yes 

No 

If n yes n please name the sources# 



2 . — 

3 . 

4 . __ • ' — — 

9 , Exactly hou many jobs have you had since you moved to the T>/in Cities.' 

( since relocation) . 

10# Do you have a job now? 

Yes 

No 

If ,? no ,; how long have you been out of work? 



11. Are you looking for a new job? 

Yes 

Ho 

If "yes” who, if anyone, is helping you look for a job? 



12. Thinking of the job you have now, is it as 

Better job than your last job up North# 

No better, no worse# 

VJorse job than your last job up North# 



13. Is your present job using: 

1-fere of your skills 

About the same 

Less of your skills 

than the last job you held prior to the Project? 
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14* Thinking of jour income end your exo eases, do you Teel your financial 
situation is: 

Better now than it uas before the project* 

About the same* 

Horse nou than it uas before the project* 



15* :Jhat problems have you had since moving to the Twin Cities? 

1 . 



2 . 



3. 

Please put an "X" beside the biggest problem* 



16. I-Jhat have been pleasant or happy experiences you've had since moving to the 
Twin Cities? 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

Please put an "X n beside the most pleasant or happy experience* 



17. Have you had any problems that required hospitalization since you left the 
project program? 

Yes 

Ho 



If "yes", please give the name of the hospital(s) 



1-Jhat uas the problem? 



18* Have you been arrested since you left the Project program? 

Yes 

No 

If "yes," what -were you arrested for? _ 



o 

ERIC 
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r* 



18. (cont) 

IJhat happened (Disposition) ? 



19. In general, are you glad you moved to the Twin Cities? 

Yes 

Ho 

20. Hot; does your future look now compared to Just before you started the Project. 

Better now than before 

About the same now as before 

Horse now than before. 



21 . 



IJhat do you like most about being here in the Twin Cities? 




22. IJhat do you like least about being here in the Twin Cities? 






23. IJhat services, if any, of the MRC did you find most helpful? 




ERIC 




25. Do you think you could have moved to the Twin Cities without help from the 

me? 



Yes 

No 



Why? 



26. If you have children, do they like the Twin Cities: 

Better than the Community Up North 

No better, no worse 

Worse than the Community Up North 

27. Before you moved did you have any fears about moving to the lwin Cities? 

Yes 

No 

If yes, what were they? 



28. Do you have any suggestions for improving the MRC program? 



29. Do you have any other comments or suggestions? 



Thank you very much for your cooperation! 



Time Completed 

Total Time (Minutes) __ 
Interviewer 1 3 Initials 
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CASE EXAMPLES 



Cage Is Client S.J. Miltt ple Problem Family Si ^lf leant 

STATUS ON REFERRAL: Age 39$ unemployed 21 months $ not seekin 0 w , » 

family on verge of breakup and receiving public relief, 

MRC Services: 

Vocational Evaluation: Exposure to Industrial pTOductton nactoes^snoired^ ^ 

average skill. Client overly anxious, needed ranch support, a 1 
instructions only, aysically very strong. Best area: go« "£2£y uork. 

ro11T 1a t.inn client was confident of ability to succeed in factory assembly 

Vocational Counselings Primary service Has counseling Rent's aspirations 
doim to reality level. Counselor interpreted vocational tests and shopjesults. 

Client given positive reinforcement for good performanc S nuch 

ment for poor performance. At conclusion of counseling e , 

more committed to uork. Client helped to look for uork. 

Social Work: Main emphasis placed on dealing uith^s el f^ustify^g o atUtudes 

that the client used to excuse poor behavior. G° od progr • 
family to support client’s positive efforts. 

family off relief 2 months prior to moving. Client and family pe 
locate housing and arrange their move. 

Follow ups Early problems in job retention required veekly^ v°^ader-3ood 

The family Has helped to reaccept client as father and family 

results. Referral made to debt adjustment service xor severe financial^ 

problems resulting from old debts — excellent progress. ^ _ 

follow-up 1 group activities, wife acUve in school and neighborhood aff^rs. 
CU^nt proSted from assembler to fork-lift operator after 4 months, presently 

earning *32. 45/hr. 



Case H : Cl lent J.H. Unemployed Youth , Ibderate lapi^yement 

STATUS OH HEFERHiiLs Age 20, 1C years educaiic*-, spine injury, unemployed 

6 mos., no prospects in home area due to inability to do heavy work. 

i-SC Services: 

Vocational Evaluation: Concentrated on finding highest level of possible 
employment given physical limitation. Result - Excellent machine operator 

s kill s* Good uork habits* 

Vocational Counseling : Counseling helped client make a job plan based on 

skills. Client had very negative attitude towards accepting work r P° y. 

Encouraged client not to take jobs below his skill level. Only uses mad 

counseling. 

S ocial Servi ces: Bo success in helping client toward more normal social 

relationships - borderline delinquent behavior in off hours continue . 
relationship established, which client uses for information or support during 

crises. 

Follow-up; After 9 nos. client still employed as machine operator at ^.56/hr. 

Comes in only when in crisis situations. Apparently respec s s 

follows most. Some mild improvement in social behavior; continued social 

problems expected. 



Caae HI: Client P.L. Older Worker - Returned Home to Find Employm e n t 

STATUS ON REFERRAL: Age 49, Air Force - retired, no employment for ^ year , 

sporadic job seeking, obese, hypertensive. 



IoRC Services : 



Vocational Evaluation: Exposed to industrial jobs within level of 
ability. Excellent machinist skill. Good response to supervision, 
much support. 



skill and 
Needed 



Vocational Counseling : Helped client see that previous work no longer appro- 
priate because of his health. Helped to seek work as machinist. Client was 
hired as a machinist by manufacturer in home area. 



Social Services: Primary work aimed at focusing client on re-entry 

market. Supported efforts to have client believe he could make o 
/dr Force. Terminated when good job in home area as machine operator ’. j as 
discovered in the new vocational area. (Note: iiltiiough the clien 

better off because of the services, he must be considered a Project laiiur 

since he didn*t relocate* ) 





Case TVs Client F»r?« 
STATUS OH REFERRAL: 
alcohol during 2 mos* 



Unesuloved I Sale, ITo Inorovement 
Age 51, divorced, imskilled, chronic^-alcoholi c, £rco ox 
since release from State Hospital* 



I-IRC Services : 

Vocational Evaluation : First ruled out client's goal of vork as machinist. 

Client had inadequate skill and reading ability. Exposed client to other 
vocational areas? Poor response to supervision. Client was stoning skill in 
gross assembly tasks at time of discharge* 

Vocational Counseling: Client Has unable to accept his lack of ability to be 

a machinist. Took ^ttltude that "they say I can't be a ^ 

amenable to counseling services, was beligerent when faced with frustration. 

Social Service : Attempted to help client face frustration without drinking. 

Client denied that alcohol was a problem. Said he could control it no . 
IJouldn't get involved in AA, even though he admitted at least lO h p 
zations for alcoholism, linen last seen, client was drinkingheavily. He 
was referred back to the State Hospital. Unable to help this man as his 
defenses around drinking vere unshakeahle 
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OMITIP STATE J EXTifXfXT SERVICE 



5 DEPARTMENT of l* soft 

BUREAU OF EMPLOW.HT SECURITY 

REGIONAL OFF: C£ 

21 ® South Deaphosh Street 
CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 6050* 



y*£X?l«Y*£*T IXSURAXCE SERVICE 



January/ 16, 19^3 



Hr. Jack I*. Nichols 

Project Coordinator 

Labor Mobility Demonstration Project 

Minneapolis Rehabilitation Center , inc- 

1900 Chicago Avenue 

Minneapolis. Minnesota 55ACA 

Subject: The MSES-MEC Labor Mobility Demonstration Project 

(Your letter dated January 1968) 



Dear Jack: 

I re-all our brief discussion at the Durham Conference regarding the working 
relationship between the Minnesota State Fv.ploymeot Service ana Minneapolis 
Rehabilitation Center, Ir.c, and I hope the following brief counts will 

suffice: 

My observations and discussions with the MSB administrative and local office 
personnel leaves no doubt in my mind that an excellent working relacionsn.p 
between M3ES and Mr.C . which may be tercel unique by seme, ^ecauoe 
the Labor Mobility Project Involves a private enterprise vronong nand m -and 
with both State and Federal government agencies. 

Unfortunately, there are persons both in private industry 3-d government d*o 
do not think cooperation ana effective working relationships car. be established 
between the two. The relationship between 1«J and ’®ES certainty disproves 

such thinking. 

It is my personal observation that the HBC-KSES working relationship can 
unquestionably be attributed to honesty between the agencies, and muvu^i 
respect for staff capEti 3J.ti.es* 

The professional capabilities of MRC is well known, and it is quioe apparent 
that the Minnesota agency experienced little difficulty m conveying o 
message to their local offices. The M3ES local offices consider MC as an 

excellent resource for the hard-core unemployed, lpms t^eir es - " V-anrot " 

Employed, coupled with the knowledge that MRC resources are available cannot 

help but assure effective working relationships. 

Upon my next trip to the Twin Cities, I will loo r. forward to visiting 1®C 



Very truly ycurs. 



'y y 



■K 
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APP3JDIX G 



Supplemental Group Programs 

The classes and meetings listed below are in addition to vour regula r 
activities at the Center and are planned to help you in working and 
moving to Minneapolis. Please be on time for all meetings. 

Week I Urban Orientation and Beginning Evaluation 



Monday 


8:30 

10:45 

12:30 


Tuesday 


8:00 

12:30 




1:15 

3:30 


Wednesday 8:30 


Thursday 


8:30 


Friday 


8:00 

2:30 



Welcome, Introduction to the program 

Forms to complete 

Testing 



Factory and City tour 

Discussion of opportunities for recreation in the 

Cities 

J. ests 

Class on how to use the bus and get around tom 

Preparation for Rehab services. "How to use the 
Center to reach vour goals 1" 

All day 

More preparation, or start evaluation services, 
as directed 

Completing Pay Forms (Meet in lunchroom) 

Group - Final Decision time. "Is this the right 
program for you?" 



Week II 



Monday 3:15 Group Meeting - "Whose job is it to rehabilitate 

you?" 

Tuesday 2:30 Group Meeting - Personal Appearance 

Wednesday 3:15 Group Meeting - Moving Program 

Thursday 2:30 Group Meeting - How to Find a Place to Live 



Week III 







Blank 


Monday 


3:15 


Group Meeting 


Tuesday 


3:15 


Group Meeting 


Wednesday 3:15 


Group Meeting 


Thursday 


2:30 


Group Meeting 



What to do in a Job Interview 
Problems You’ll Face 
Job-Seeking Problems 
Planning Your Move 



